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ARTISTS VIEWS ON WOMAN'S DRESS. 



III. 




OWEVER pointed 
precept may be, 
anecdote is some- 
times more effec- 
tive, and a sugges- 
tive story from his 
own experience will 
most happily convey 
Mr. J. Carroll Beck- 
with's best advice to 
womerHn regard to 
dress. A wealthy 
lady in Paris, un- 
pleasantly distin- 
guished by a red 
nose, went to Worth 
for a costume for a 
special occasion. 
After studying her 
peculiarities that cel- 
ebrated man arrayed 
her in a black and 
white striped silk dress made with great simplicity, 
and under her chin he placed a great garnet bow and 
another in her hair. Her friends were gratified at her 
distinguished appearance and observed with pleasure 
the purity of her complexion. On meeting her after- 
ward in the street with her accustomed beacon light, 
Mr. Beckwith discovered that it had paled only in the 
deeper glow of the garnet bows. The genius of Worth 
had succeeded in doing what doctors and hygiene had 
vainly essayed, and for the time had once more put her 
nose into proper relation with the rest of her face. 

A great secret of dress undoubtedly lies in effacing 
the weak points and accenting the good ones. Dress 
may be compared in this respect, says Mr. Beckwith, 
to the arrangement of a stage. No director would 
place his star on one side and on the other a magnifi- 
cent portiere, a richly carved cabinet and a great porce- 
lain vase, for the reason that the public attention would 
at once be called away from the principal point. On 
the contrary, he would group the portiere, the cabinet 
and the vase, and in the centre he would place his star, 
thus securing a single and concentrated effect. This 
is what the women who wish to appear well-dressed 
must do, and to do it requires some consideration. 
While it cannot be claimed that women give too little 
heed to dress, their efforts are often much misdirected. 
Mrs. Dolly Madison has wisely said that women 
" cannot pay too great attention to themselves at the 
toilette, nor too little after they leave it." No women, 
in Mr. Beckwith's opinion, so well understand the 
secret of dress, as it is implied in the above quotation, 
as the women of southern Europe, particularly the 
Spanish women, who instinctively concentrate the ob- 
server's attention on their most attractive features. 
He speaks with admiration of their management of 
color. Another woman will dispose obtrusively the red 
and yellow of her costume, but the Spaniard will veil it 
mysteriously in black, and her bit of pure color she 
uses in the flower half hidden in the coils of her hair 
behind her ear, making it only part of the surroundings 
which are to set off her face and not a thing of itself. 

Of flowers it may be remarked, in passing, that Mr. 
Beckwith objects to their use, except around the head 
and face. The immense "bouquets de corsage," 
which are the delight of the women of the present day, 
are only too effective in concealing graceful contours, 
and are really no more than a sort of excrescence on 
the dress, and in no way an integral part of it. Equal- 
ly objectionable is the use of flowers in the skirt of a 
dress with which they have no possible relation. But 
nothing can be prettier than the clustering of flowers 
about the neck, when they garland the face like a pict- 
ure or gleam in the hair where their tints may blend 
with those of the complexion. 
This use of color, whether in flowers or otherwise, 



gives something positive, vigorous, and wholesome to 
women. Mr. Beckwith has no sympathy with the 
languor of the aesthetic movement, with its sad tints, and 
its limp attitudes. At the same time his views on dress 
have some points in common with those of the 
" aesthetes, *' although he expresses them with more 
robustness. The most beautiful dress, he considers, is 
the riding habit with a Jacqueminot rose for its only bit 
of color. Its charm, if analyzed, lies in its simplicity, 
its long, scarcely broken lines limning the figure, and in 
what may be called the tone of the picture, which is 
found in the large patch of neutral or quiet color bro- 
ken by its own lights and shadows. All these qualities 
are easily applicable to dress of all kinds, even in its 
most magnificent aspect. 

For luxurious dress nothing is more suitable than 
the plushes, with their high lights and deep shadows. 
Like all artists, Mr. Beckwith prefers the princesse 
dress, but admits the basque, the waist, of course, to 
be perfectly fitted upon that ideal form which artists 
always take for granted, and which requires neither 
corset nor whalebone, for against these Mr. Beckwith 
joins in the general protest. As the upper part of the 
body contributes to the setting off of the countenance 
it can "be treated with the same freedom as any other 
frame, so long as it does not assert itself above the more 
important face. 

Appropriate richness can be found in the cutting of 
the sleeves. Mr. Beckwith admires the- puff on the 
shoulders and on the elbows, particularly when it ap- 
pears lighter in texture and color, and equally con- 
demns the use of different materials and different 
colors in the sleeves, a practice by which women have 
so long dismembered themselves. Apropos of this 
there is a painting in the Corcoran Art Gallery at 
Washington, which shows the only allowable use of a 
different color in the sleeve. In this picture the figure, 
which is that of a grand dame walking in one of the 
forest paths at Fontainebleau, wears a' green velvet 
robe. The sleeves, which are long and tight, half veil- 
ing the hand, are of a yellow lustrous silk showing pink 
tones, and are buttoned on to the shoulders, the soft 
puffs of the thin white undersleeve appearing between 
the buttons. The puffs, which are formed without ap- 
parent design, give the sleeve a charming suggestive- 
ness which in no way appears in the sleeve that fashion 
alone has sanctioned. 

The most artistic waist, Mr. Beckwith thinks, is the 
laced bodice which the Roman peasant girl wears. 
This she breaks at the waist-line with her gayly banded 
apron, but the waist itself is of corset length. This 
might be handsomely adapted in modern costumes. In 
it we get variety which the fashionable dressmaker 
seeks in trimming, but variety which in no way inter- 
feres with the beauty of form. Such waists are even 
more lovely laced over some pale harmonious color. In 
the use of trimmings those that are flat are to be pre- 
ferred. Of these none are more beautiful than jet, with 
its flashing broken lights. This can be applied accord- 
ing to the figure, if large in vertical lines, if small dis- 
posed in curves or crosswise. Jet bands are especially 
good on sleeves, in stripes if the arm is large and in 
curving lines if it is small. But in no case ought jet to 
be used on the skirt. 

The theory of dress advanced by Mr. Beckwith, 
which consists in bringing forward the good points and 
concealing the bad, when applied to the skirt demands 
that it be left as simple and plain as possible. Here there 
is nothing to call attention to, and the natural lines 
should be left to their own disposition, while the color 
should be quiet or neutral. To this, it can be im- 
agined, few women will be willing to subscribe, the 
skirt until very recently having been made the chief 
object of the dressmaker's care, and although the tailor- 
made clothes have caused it to suffer a certain eclipse 
it will take some time to enforce upon it a proper sub- 
ordination. At the same time every woman will agree 
to the picturesqueness of the scant simple skirt— in 
pictures. 

The only other point to be accented is the feet. 



This is now agreed upon by both women and artists, 
as is shown in the dainty hosiery which is now every 
woman's delight and pride. I have heard an amusing 
and truthful story of a lady wakened at night by the 
cry of fire which proved to be in her own house, who 
in the only moment left to her saved her silk stockings. 
After the fire it was found that her little son had res- 
cued her diamonds. Mr. Beckwith would go even far- 
ther, and would like a revival of the " talons rouges" of 
Louis XIV, In fact he has persuaded one client to 
have made a pair of black satin slippers with red heels. 

To return from the feet to the head, Mr. Beckwith 
considers that the English women of the present day 
excel in hair-dressing. Having well-shaped heads they 
dress them with the simple coil at the back, low if the 
neck is not good, and higher if the neck can depend on 
its own beauty. American women rarely have stately 
column-shaped necks. Their necks are long enough, 
but tend to sinews. When the neck will bear exposure 
the less that conceals it the better ; otherwise it should 
be veiled with soft laces and ruchings. Nothing, how- 
ever, is better than the ruff with its broken outlines 
and soft shadows from the face. 

Lastly, Mr. Beckwith thinks that American women, 
whose adaptability exceeds that of the women of every 
other nation, should pay some attention to the scien- 
tific study of color, as unfortunately a correct taste in 
color is not with every one a matter of intuition. With 
such study, although they might not attain its best use, 
they at least would be able to escape going far wrong. 
Mary Gay Humphreys. 
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Here and there, during the past season, I have seen 
'aesthetic" dresses cropping up amid our fashionable 
assemblages, and standing out with vivid effect against 
the background of modern French modistes' art. 
Dresses, perhaps, of creamy satin, so puffed and 
wrinkled, so gored and seamed, as to convert a respect- 
ably robust woman into a being long-waisted and sinu- 
ous — what Lewis Carroll would call a " slithy cove." 
These costumes are as yet semi-occasional in Ameri- 
can society. In England the fashion has a large follow- 
ing, and no doubt we shall ere long be posing as suc- 
cessfully in such attire as if we were all Lady Saphirs 
or Lady Janes. It is morally impossible that we should 
escape altogether the threatened infection, even if there 
were no other motor more powerful than the polite in- 
sistence of modern fashion upon slenderness of outline ! 
For there are some bounds that even chamois leather 
finds it difficult to compass, " bien entendu." 



As a rule Americans avoid originality in dress, while 
as ready as one sheep is to follow another over the 
wall when one of their leaders gives the signal for a 
new departure. Our elegantes are so generally re- 
marked for frank allegiance to the becoming, that we 
need therefore have no fear for the adoption of such 
features in aesthetic attire as may be dowdy or gro- 
tesque. I do not look for the appearance of Mrs. 
Cimabue Brown's mop coiffure in any of the Fifth 
Avenue drawing-rooms, or yet for the " robes loosely 
flowing, hair as free" of the other faction of the party. 
Rather may we expect to see the best features .of the 
new movement domesticated here. Gowns simply 
made, depending for effect on harmonious tint and 
graceful drapery, rich stuffs in low tones of color, real 
laces returning to their own again, have a charm that 
no one with just and thoroughly cultivated taste in 
dress can deny. 

* 

Among the new imported stuffs which English- 
women are adopting — despite the patriotic struggle 
some great ladies have recently begun to uphold the 
banner of their home-made sheenv fabrics, stiff and in- 



